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- To Tun REVEREND | 


Mr. FOSEPH REEVES, . 


Sin, 


Aide: cer rs cite. 
mony among us would be moſt thankfully received, 
by the lovers of peace. Is your Fiew of the Oath, 
an attempt to reflore peace, or an open declaration 
| of war? Itake it to be the latter. You flep forth 


as a peace-maker , as ſuch you ought to be impar- 
ROY CO You offer 


for this. You muſt know, that of courſe a formal 
cenſure muſt follow, ſhould we take the oath. Then 


their favourite plan, in ſpight of any oppoſition. 
You ſay, with them, that the oath is a mere teſt of 


done in the terms of the preſiine 
therefore refuſes to take the preſent oath, will be 


131 
you will not mae it your Bou: for you ſay, G. 18. 
« Schifia, foul it onde Bieak out, wollld be to'us 
«« a far hre fatal evil than ne | 
« together er:? Why Mid 4 Your A 
an evil? Gf 46 jor rudy nal th ——— 
are ſufficiently weighty 


to mike converts F u 
$6 much the warte. It were better tar a few of us 
ſhould fall ; thaii dt we Mould all be cut off to- 


The Committee kave wwid us, in their Ahn! from 
the cenſure of the Me is the Catholics af large, 
„. 4 that © the offttation! of the Bill is' 66 leave 
„ hold the tenets, in queſtion, to continue victim 


' * to the lays,” fee, They do riot ſaliti reef for 


the rexuncidivon is queſtion." ibid. This is 16 be 


doltrines pernicious to'the Nate, arid” hail thb the” 
peace of ſociety ; and as ſich will remain a devoted 
victim to thoſe fanguitary le which ate a nf * 
to the nation; though they ſbould renounce and ab- 
jure all the heterodox doftrines, which calumny ot 
allotted a plan; p. 2. which' will' procure” relief for 
ſome, at the'expetice of the reſt, I will ventite to 
32 the 


41 
the ſame footing as before, and that we need not 
quarrel among ourſelves for temporal concerns. For, 
Sir, you will pleaſe to remark, that the laſt ſpeech 
of the Diſſenter, in the Dialogue, is the reaſoning 
of one of the Committee in a letter now before me. 
Indeed every argument of the Diſſenter has been 
made uſe of, at one time or other, by the abettors 
of the oath. The anſwer of the Catholic, which it 
not yet refuted, ſhews that doctrine to be ſchiſma- 
tical, We ſhould indeed remain on the ſame foot- 
ing as before, if the hand of power continued leni- 
ent as heretofore. But who can anſwer for that ; 
The Bill, in its operation, appears to be a revival of 
the penal laws, againſt all, who refuſe the oath ; this 
is evidently ſuppoſed in the above quotation from 
the Committee's letter. The proviſoes leave us at 
the mercy of a trading juſtice of the peace, What 
hopes then of remaining quiet ? 
I ſhall not complain of your harſh treatment, nor 
will I return your compliments. Thus far you are 
a Catholic, and I hope will ever remain ſuch; as 
ſuch I addreſs you. I conſider you as far removed 
from the ſcene of aftion, and of courſe ignorant of 
many important fafts, which throw light on the 
queſtion ; but are not ſet down in your original me- 
mirs. The two laymen, who wrote firſt on your 
fide of the queſtion, have ſet out on a different plan; 
but they are not Catholics. You have adopted ano- 
ther method. We ſhall want a hiſtory of your 
variations. More of this in its proper place. You 
2. 
deen 
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„been wrong, and who has been to blame, would 


* he uſcleſs to enquire.” Yet you enter upon a. 
minute enquiry on the riſe and progreſs of the oath, 
for no other apparent reaſon than to clear the Com-. 
mittee, and condemn the Bilbops. In ſome places 
your language is harſh, by no means conſonant with, 
your proteſtations of profound reſpelr for the Church 
4 2. an. I ſhall have occaſion to notice 
ſome of them hereafter. You indeed ſeem to think 
that the hiſtory of the oath will aſſiſt us to form a 
judgment on its intrinfic merits. It may be a means 
to inform us of the views of thoſe, who condufted 
the buſineſs: but the oath muſt ſtand or fall, by it- 
ſelf. Whenever an oath of allegiance is propoſed, 
by whomſoever compoſes or offered, religion then 
commands us to examine, * Whether the teſt be 
* conformable to Catholic principles, to Catholic 
„ faith, and ſound morality.” p. 18. This examen 
is to be made, not from the intent or meaning of the 
perſons who propoſed the oath, or condufted the 
buſineſs, but from the wording of it ; not from the Bill 
which enatts it, but from a claſe inſpeftion into every 
clauſe and expreſſion of which it is compoſed. For 
every diſtinQ propoſition of it, which has not a re- 
lation to another, ſtands on its own grounds, and 
muſt be approved of or cenſured from the obvious 
ſenſe of the words. The Committee have-not had 
recourſe to any of theſe indireft means of informa. 
tion to pronounce on the oath of James I. or they 
would have condemned it. Such an unmerciful 
ſtatute, under that tolerant and juft prince, as that 
at 


161 
act which preſcribes the above oath, was never pub- 
Med. by any of the Pagan Emperors. No, they 

very properly examined the oath by itſelf. Let them 

wen be candid, arid do the fare, by the preſent 
cath. We are called upon to fwear to the plain, 
obvious and ordinary ſenſe of the words. This 
can not be altered, by any circumſtances attending 
the riſe and progreſs of it, nor by any meaning or 

If this oath, in its obvious ſenſe, contains nothing 

- bur Catholic docttine, it niuſt be Catholic at Paris, 
ſome end Codftaadrnople, wire the exylitation is 

unknown; the ſame' as in London; it will be Catho- 

lic doftrine a thouſand years hence, when the Blue 

Book will be forgotten, the ſame as to day. Strip 

it then of its forelgu trappings, in which it has been 

ludicrouſly dreſſed, by both the editions of the Blue 

Book, and ſend it abroad; I will venture to allert, 

that it would be condenined by every Catholic uni- 

verſity in the world. This indeed was equivalently' 
gramed in the laſt General Meeting, by the ſup- 
porters of the oath: but they contended that foreign 
univerſities would not underſtand it as we do. That 
it could not be tranſlated into any language to the 
ume import as it bears in Engliſh; T'believe it can 


not be tranflated into any language to the meaning 
which it is ſaid to bear: but the plain, obvious and 


ordinary meaning of the words may be rendered 
ip any other language; then the meaning which is 
given'to it, is not the plain and ordinary ſenſe of the 
words, to which only we are called to ſwear; but a 

forced 
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foread explication foreign to the real import of the 
derm. We bave long been well acquainted with 
the ordinary ſenſe of the words, of which this oath 


| js compoſed. We want not the affiflance of Mi- 
niſters or Lawyers to inform us how they have, thus 
for, been ynderfiand. When ve are told, that we 
muſt look up 10 others for the true meaning of con- 
mon language, which is quite famihar to us, we can- 
who haye not yet learned to read. When it is 
fajd, that we mal ſubmit to the interpretation of 
others, we recoil of the abſurdity : for of uro things 
one muſt be the caſe; either the interpretation of 
ing of the oath, and then we need no explication ; 
or it js nt. and in that caſe we can nottake it. This 
appears ſo plain to any man of ſound judgment, that 
] am aſhamed to infiſt on it: but it is the main 
device of gur adverſaries, now again, held forth to 
chte the ignorant, Had I never ſeen the oath, 
of any thing written againd it, the publications in its 
Fheſe alone are ſuſſicĩent to condemn it. | 
Fheſe obſervations will, I apyrehend, render it 
upaecefſary to follow you through your hiſtorical 
part. and even though your reaſoning on theOath, as 
fax as page 23, where, at laſt, yau come to exmine the 
wording of it: the only queſtion at iſſue between 
us. For, Sir, the chien and defign of the Oath 
are pat proofs that it is properly worded. As to 
the nature of it (which I think ſhould mean the im- 
ben of the words) you inconliſtently prove it to 
be 


(8] 

be purely political, from the aft which enjoins it. 
page 19. © The AR finds us Catholics, it declares 
„ us Catholics, and it leaves us Catholics.” This 
laft, Sir, you ſhould have proved; it is what has 
all along been denied. You go on, It conſe- 
39388 nothing derogating from the 
of our Catholic profeſſion.” What a 
— If you beg a principle, which you 
know is denied, what right bave you to infer any 
conſequence at all from it? The Bill is of a poli- 
tical tendency; Be it ſo; Therefore the Oath is ? 
It requires more ingenuity than I am poſſeſſed of 
to ſee the connection. The Bill of James I. is 
almoſt throughout of a religious nature; therefore 
the Oath therein preſcribed is alſo of a religious 
nature: Will this be admitted? The Committee's 
Letter to the Biſhops, page 14. calls it a political 
Oath. Had the Legiſlature ſubſtituted the Oath of 
Supremacy, in place of the preſent one, would 
that alſo be purely political, becauſe the Bill which 
enafts it is fuch? Is an Oath, i which our rei- 
gious principles on one hand, and our civil rights on 
the other, are deeply interefled, as you ſay in the firſt 
page, Is it, I fay, purely political? If it is of a 
civil or political nature, becauſe it treats of civil con- 
cerns; let it then be alſo of a religious nature, becauſe 
it treats of religious matters. As both concerns are 
equally intereſted ; let it be ſaid to be a mixt Oath; 
not purely political. Your reaſoning then on the 
nature of the Oath is alſo foreign to the queſtion. 


You 


[9] 
You have compoſed the hiſtory in ſuch a manner 
| as to render it impoſſible for me to follow you, 
without deſcending to perſonal accuſation. This 
I have all along wiſhed to avoid. I cannot however 
paſs over it, without fome remarks. Yet I ſhall 


take this occaſion to declare, that I mean only to 
Theſe I have no buſineſs to examine. You, Sir, 
muſt know that men ſetting out with the pureſt 
views, ſhould they take a wrong ſtep, or ſhould 
they be thwarted in their projefts, will ſometimes 
emancipate themſelves from the ſhackles of right 
reaſon and religion; and it is often difficult to 
lead them back to the right road. 

This ſuppoſed, I will tell you, Sir, after read- 
ing your account from the original memoirs, by 
which you are guided, that de not find one ſingle 
ſentence in the Dialogue, which I now wiſh had been 
from a Proteſtant quarter, as you ſay in page 5, but, 
I believe, it will not be denied, that it had the 
approbation of the Committee, previous to its being 
ſent to any of the Vicars Apoſtolic ; this is what 
I remarked and complained of. The two alterations 
you mention,. page 6, are not ſaid to be the only 
changes, which the Biſhops Aemanded. You re. 
preſent the affair as if every difficulty had been 
ſettled to their entire fatisfaftion. You ſhould know 
to the Biſhops to know their ſentiments on the 


proteſtation, after it was altered; but what attention 
C | was 


. of both the meetings. You fay, page 6. that the 
Secretary did not prefide at the fir meeting, and he 
repeatedly diſclatmed any right Sd Ar 
en any of the fubjetts which were agitated at 1. 


to as Chairman to maintain order: this ts what 7 
call prefiding. The above proteſtation of the learned 
Secretary, if I remember right, is inſerted in the 
Red Book, which he ſent for the :nffruffion of the 
Biſhops. Not a man in the nation has faid, written 
and done half ſo much in this buſineſs, as this 
ihe ſubjeR in debate ! 

Whence the oath aroſe is a matter of perſett 
indifference, only the friends of the Committee 
ſhould not have been ſo politive in aſſerting, that 
no oath would be required. At all events, when it 
was firſt offered it ſhould have been ſent to the 
Indeed, according to their inſtruftions, the Com- 
| mittee ought to have called the body at large 
together 


t 1 
to know if they were willing to ſubmit to 
a new Oath. But you ſay, page 8 and g. the Oath, 
when altered by the Miniſters, © was ſubmitted to 
the inſpettion of the three Eccleſiaſtical Mem- 
« bers of the Committee, the choſen repreſentatives 
« of the whole Catholic Clergy in England: this 
was not ſufficient. The tranſaftions about the Pro- 
teſtation had convinced the Committee that, at 
leaſt two of the three maintained opinions quite 
different from numbers of the Clergy, and two of 
pened originates in not confuking the Biſhops, 
previous to publiſhing the Oath, in Woodfall's 
Diary. | 
I ſhall here obſerve, that every Biſhop in Ireland 
is, by bis office, a member of their Committee; 
while here, we have only three, and theſe choſen 
by meetings, nine tenths of which are always Lay- 
men. 

The verbal declaration of Mr. Talbot, p. g. 
that he found nothing in the Oath contrary to faith 
and good morals, if well underſtood, makes the 
caſe worſe than before. I agree with you, p. 13. 
that the Committee had always declared, that, 
« if the Oath contained any thing contrary to faith 
« or the word of God, it muſt unqueſtionably 
Derr 
« hjetctionable on that account; and all its ambi- 
* guitzes, did it contain any, ſhould be ſet clear.” 
But it has been a ruling principle, with them, that 
unleſs it really contained ſometbing contrary to faith 
or good morals, it might be taken, and ſhould not 

"= be 
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be altered. This we have heard repeated from 
every quarter, whenever occaſion required. This 
you might have read in the red book, before men- 
tioned. Theſe are the words: Unleſs your Lord- 
« ſhips will undertake to pronounce the Oath here- 
«* tical or contrary to the Word of God, it ſhould 
not be altered in one ſyllable.” Theſe are the 
terms of deference and reſp: in which, you ſay, 
Pref. p. 6. the Secretary writes, in his own private 
capacity, to the guardians of religion. Yet he has 
not formed an opinion, on the ſubjeft of debate 
I obſerved in the Dialogue, that it is a very dif- 


ſured as ſuch, by legal authority, it is then unlawful 
to maintain it, Why then ſhould the Committee 
inſiſt on their own qualifications : heretical or con- 


tray to the Word of God! Hence Biſhop Talbot's 
verbal declaration, taken in the declared ſenſe of 
that the Oath is not contrary to faith or the Word of 
God: But it does not fay, that the Oath & not 
the Catholic Church, does not confound the ſpiritual 
and temporal powers together, as your worthy ſupe- 
rior fays of it; and as, 1 bl. I have proved 
it to be. 

To what then does the Proteſtation of the Com- 
mittee amount? To no more than this; that the 
Biſhops ſhould either declare the Oath to be down- 


right 
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right heretical, or contrary to the Word of God, or 
atherwiſe they would not ſaffer them to amend 
or alter it. Under theſe inſtructions the Biſhops 
had no alternative. but either to condemn or ap- 


prove of the Oath, in toto. You repreſent the 
Committee as ready to admit of any alterations, 
which might be deemed neceſſary ; in this your me- 
mozrs have deceived you. Arius, Pelagius, or any 
of the fort might, and haye proteſted that they 
tical. | 
But they debated the faft afterwards, and con- 
the Committce. I hope you will not @ ſecond time, 
impute to me infinuations, which I never thought 
of. I attack the cauſe, and your reaſoning, not the 
perſons or intentions of any man. I never thought 
that the Commitiee meant to attack religion; but they 
have in fact done it, though contrary to their inten- 
tions; by following, no doubt, evil Counſellors, 
inſtead of their Paſtors. Even in this ſtage of the 
buſineſs, though late, let them ſubmit, as they 
ought, to their Biſhops, and requeſt that they would 
alter the preſent Oath, or frame a new one, on the 
ſame principles, to ſatisfy all parties, and they will 
find the Biſhops ready to meet them. If they wiſh 
to do their duty, they will follow this method. How- 
ever difficult the taſk of getting permiſſion for 
alterations, this muſt be done, or a ſchiſm is inevi- 
table. This, you juſtly obſerve, is a greater evil 
than all the penal laws: and if the Committee are as 


ſubmiſſively diſpoſed, as you repreſent them, they 
will do it, 9 


You 
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You allow, page 11. that the Biſhops, in condemn- 
ing the oath, afed within therr ſphere—for they are 
lawful judges and arbitrators of all religious matters 
appertaining to doctrine and morals: in this we 
agree, and I am happy that we do: none of the 
this deciſion of the Biſhops was of courſe canoni- 
cal: then; with what appearance of truth, can you 
fay, page 15. No where has it appeared, in proof, 
that a project has been meditated either to elude 
* the force of any canonical deciſion: or & 
while you laviſh encomiums, page 11. on the ſucceſs 
of the Secretary, (uo had not formed an opinion on 
the ſubjefts in debate) in eſſectually ſetting aſide this 
_ canonical ſentence, in the two diftrifts ! If this ſen- 
tence was regular and canonical, how can you every 
where call this oath purely political? if it is ſuch, the 
Biſhops bad nothing to do with it. 
As to your Alſembly on the gd of February of 
this year, however reſpettable or numerous it might 
be, it conſiſted, as all their former aſſemblies have 
done, of at leaſt nine tenths of laymen; and therefore 
was incompetent to diſcuſs the ſentiments of the 
Biſhops, who were invited to be preſent. You - 
mention this aſſembly, in ſeveral parts of your 
work, with as much refpeft as if it had been a 
national Council of Biſhops; and ſeem to require 
an implicit aſſent to its deciſions. What, Are we not 
only proteſting Catholic Difſenters ; but all at once 
nic weighs equal with that of the paſtor! You tell us, 
there was but one diſſenting voice! Who would not 

think 
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think, that this voice was that of ſome ſhopkeeper, or 
at leaſt ſome ignorant prieſt! Who would ever dream 
that it was the voice of a Biſhop! of Mr. Reeves's 
Biſhop? Yet be writes, that he bears him the moſt 
profound reſpeft! ! ! Did your original memoirs 
tell you who gave this diflenting voice ? I hope not. 
The unanimous conſent of all this lay-meeting 
ſhould not weigh a grain of ſand, in your mind, 
againſt the diſſent of your Biſhop: eſpecially after 
the canonical cenſure paſſed on the oath, by him and 
his colleagues in office. But there were ſeveral 
others there who diſapproved of the buſtne/s. There 
were ſeveral reſpefiable perſons, in town, who did 
not go to the meeting, becauſe they diſapproved of 
all meetings of the kind. There were others, who 
did not preſent themſelves, becauſe they ſuppoſed 
the meeting was intended to be between the Com- 
mittee and the Biſhops only, as it really ſhould have 
been; not to conteſt their principles, or to debate 
the queſtion : much leſs to out-vote them, by a ſhew 
of lay-hands: but to learn their duty, and follow 
the inſtruQion of the paſtors appointed by God to 
teach them. On moſt other occaſions the Secretary 
of the Committee ſent invitations to all the prieſts, 
and moſt of the laymen; but for this time he did 
not. For this reaſon I, amongſt many others, was 
not preſent. Indeed I am not forry I was not. I 
think I ſhould not have been pleaſed to hear a 
and out-voted, in a doftrinal queſtion, by a lay- 
offembly; for ſuch I will call it, notwithſtanding the 
number of Clergymen preſent. 1 ſhall examine, in 

another 


of 
another place, whether the alteration adopted, in this 
lay-ſynod, has amended the oath. 

By the eſt of your pamphlet, I ſhould think that 
you, Sir, who bear ſo much rgpec to the Church and 
her paſtors, would have been grieved to ſee ſo many 
laymen hold up their bands againſt a Biſhop: but my 
ſurpriſe is great indeed, when I read the accuſation 
ol /allies of intemperate language againſt him, p. 12. 
Where are they, Sir? He has only attacked mea- 
ſures, not men. Is this the profound reſpett you 
bear to your paſtor? Again, how you talk of the 
Committee's appeal from the canonical ſentence of 
the Biſhops, to the Catholics at large ? What enco- 
miums do you paſs on that flimſy performance ? Yet 
no projet has been formed to elude the force of any 
canonical ſentence; Was it not purpoſely calculated 
to ſtir up rebellion againſt the paſtors of the Church? 
Did it not raiſe thoſe alarming convulſions you 
mention, in the ſame page 12.? Yes, Sir, this alone 
was the cauſe of thoſe ſymptoms of a ſchiſm among 
us, which your View of the Oath will not remove. 
Had every one ſubmitted to the canonical decifion of 
the Biſhops, as in duty bound, where was the dan- 
ger? But they endeavoured to ſet aſide that ſen- 
tence? | 

You ſay, page 11. The Secretary of the Com- 
« mittee immediately uſed his beſt endeavours to 
« perſuade their Lordſhips to concur in making ſuch 
alterations as they ſhould judge neceſſary, for the 
« admiſſibility of the oath,” &c. Who would not 
to the Biſhops? You go on: He himſelf propo- 

ſed 
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* fed to the prelate of the North ſuch as be thought 
« would anſwer all their objeftious!” This was 
wonderful in a perſon who had not formed an opi- 
tion on the matter. But, nothing was concluded 
« on.” Yout memoirs in this have led you aftray. 
He did not apply to all the Biſhops. He did not 
offer ſufficient alterations; and he knew well what 
alterations would have ſatisfied the Biſhops; but he 
would not accept of them. Tis Þ Ge — 
nothing was concluded on. 

You then examine the ſubſtance and general ten- 
dency of the oath, in which it is, as I before ob- 
ferved, unneceſſary for me to follow you. Some 
remarks may ſuffice. You ſay, page 14. The re- 
fſpedtable aſſembly of the gd of February has de- 
« clared the oath to be unobjeftionable. Is it ra- 
« tional, or is it not, to acquieſce in their ſolemn 
„ declaration?” HI anſwer, were we Preſbyterians, 
we might ſubmit: as Catholics we can not, without 
the concurrence of our Bilbops. It was a lay 
afſembly, incompetent to decide on the buſineſs. 
Two of the three Biſhops, one preſent, were known 
to be againſt the decifion. The alteration propoſed 
however was no amendment, as I ſhall prove later. 
Then the former canonical fentence of the Biſhops - 
remained in full force. An appeal to this aſſembly 
was illegal; its ſentence was not canonical; it was 
an attempt to ſet aſide a ſentence that was legal and 

Page 26. © It is now upwards of a year that our 
«« proteſlation, in terms and fubſtance the ſame as 
the oath, has been ſigned and laid before the 
D nation. 
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nation. Has any ſiniſler conſtruftion been pus 


upon it? Has it been received and confidered in 
„any other than a civil light:“ Kc. Indeed, Sir, 
this is flrange langnage held forth to people that can 
read. The oath is neither in terms nor ſubſtance the 
ſame as the proteſlation. Three clauſes of the oath, 
which have been objefted to, are not hinted at in 
the proteſtation. If no difficulty has been found in 
it, whence all this diſturbance among us? But even 
ſeveral Proteſtants, ſome equally verſed in conſtitu- 
quivocally declared, that we might as well conform, 
at Once, as take this oath. You will pleaſe to recol- 
leR,that © the form of the oath differs much from that 
of the proteſtation, that for want of the preamble it 
« was become obſcure: &. theſe are nearly your 
own words, p. g. and I ſuppoſe you are one of thoſe 
Catholics at a diſtance from the metropolis, who 
made theſe remarks ; at leaſt you do not ſeem to 
blame thoſe who did. How does this agree with 
the other quotation ? This oath then, ſtript of the 
preamble, is neither in form, nor terns, nor ſubſtance 
the ſame as the proteſtation: but ſands on its own 
intrinſic merits; by which only it muſt be judged. 

Whatever encomiums you may think proper to 
paſs on the Committee, which I have not even a 
wiſh to call in queſtion, we can not bind ourſelves, 
on their authority, by an oath, which is ſo captions, 
Kc. Which has been formally condemned, by our 
and alſo, by the Sovereign Pontifl. 


- equally be applied to the Church. The denomina. 
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1 had obſerved, that the term Diſſent always im- 
plied priorityand majority in what is diſſented from. 
To this you think a ſulficient anſwer is given, page 
20. You ſuppoſe that the Lords, who voted againſt 
the Bill of Henry VIII. would have been ftiled Diſ- 
ſenting. Without doubt. But even here, they had 
both priority and majority againſt them. It was 
againſt an Act of Parliament that they diſſented, and 


entered their proteſt; and this at had priority and 


majority for it. The ſubſequent remarks you make, 
the words diſſent and differ, when applied to religion, 
to be /ynonymous; which you never will do, till one 
or other change their obvious and ordinary mean- 
ing. But, © The term, that is applicable to the in- 
« dividuals of the Catholic Church, can not 
« with propriety, be applied to the Church itſelf." 
page 22. Not when you ſpeak of them as men or 
individuals ; but when the term is applicable to 


them, only on account of their religion, then it may 


tion of Engliſk Catholic is a compound of a ſubſtan. 
tive and adjeftive, the former of which, by uſe and 
cuſtom, is only applied to a man on account of the 


| place of his nativity, the ſubſtantive being under- 
ood, and means no more than an Engliſhman who is 


a Catholic. | 
But the term Diſſenters applicable 
perſons, on account of e 
to ſhew that they are not Papills; it is a flat contra- 


_ dition to the term Catholic. To refute what you 


De 


fax, 
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fay, ibid. that, it is not of our own choofmg, I refer 
you to the Dialogue, and to the Committce's appeal 
to the Catholics, page 2. 

Page 2g- You tell us that the cath, in the opinion 
of Lawyers, Senators and Stateſmen, * contains 
„ not a fingle ſyllable, which in the plain and ob- 
« yious acceptation of the words, taken contiaued- 
« ly together in the context, aſſects either the ſpi- 
* ritual authority of the Church, or the ſpiritual 
« prerogatives of the Pope. It therefore leaves our 
religious tenets untouched, it intrenches upon no 
point of faith; it lays no conttoul on the freedom 
© of ſpeculative opinions, which neither concern the 
« ſtate,” &c. What a therefore! From the opinions 
of thoſe perſons, you infer the fat! Can not they 
be miſtaken? Is it rational to believe them, in pre- 
ference to all the Britiſh and Iriſh Biſhops, and the 
Vicar of Chriſt alſo! See the Dialogue, page 29. 

I have already told you, that your principle from 
which you draw this bad conſequence, is not true, 
and this is known to many Catholics in London. 
I might add, thatthe oath abjures and rejefts a ſpe- 
culative opinion, the infallibility of the Pope, as a 
duty of « Chriſtian. p. 46. Your gloks, upon the 
miſconſtruftion of Proteſtants, does not change the 
nature of this opinion. It is fill true that we re- 
nounce it; therefore the oath does controul our 


Page 
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xo infallibility is the Pope, means only. [ ſeas, 
_— — 
Aen. Is not this a mental reſtriſtion ? Do Prote- 
Kants underſtand it ſo? Do Catholics? Have the 
Committee themſelves underſtogd it in that ſenſe? 
See their Appeal, p. 3· and the Dialogue, p. 67 · No. 
Sir. every one, till your pamphlet appeazed, has in- 
variably underſtood, that the oath abjured that very 
infallibility which you deſcribe as harmleſs, f. 46. 
3s the plaiv words import; as iyſullikity ; 1 can 
not then admit of any infallibility whatever, without 
perjury. This, Sir, is another ſpecimen of your 
variations. 
The of the before mentianed Bill of the 
diverſe perſons frequent Church ſervice to avoid the 


penalties of the laws, the intention of the ſubſe- 


quent ſeQions is the better to diſcover ſuch perſons. 
Is this preamble to determine the ſenſe of every fol- 


[ 22 J 
lowing clauſe ? even thoſe of the oath therein or- 
dered to be taken; as well as of the oath of ſupre- 
macy, preſcribed, by the 2oth ſeftion of this aft, to 
be taken, by all, who have been reconciled to the 
See of Rome when abroad, within fix days after 
their return? What ab ſurdiĩty! 

I now come to that part of yonr work, which is 
the only real difficulty between us ; the examination 
of your reaſoning, on the different clauſes of the 

The firſt clauſe is, not only a profeſſion of alle- 
giance, but moreover a declaration of right, and 
this upon oath. I have not noticed this; and there- 
fore will not ſuppoſe that you hint at me. However 
I have heard ſome very ſenſible perſons object even 
to this clauſe, on account of that declaration. The 
right, they have ſaid, of every Prince in the world, 
is foreign to a profeſhon of allegiance; is a que- 
ſtion, which not one in a thouſand of any nation can 


placed within the reach of their capacity; and 
« firitly confined to the object it has in view.” 
Whether this declaration of right is ſuch, I leave to 
others to determine. I truſt the other parts of this 
oath have been proved to be neither clear nor 


ſatesjatory. 


The 
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| Clergy in their Convocation. So I ſuppoſe were 
the doftrines of tranſubſlantiation, invocation of 
ſaints, purgatory, &c. declared heretical, by the laſt 
mentioned authority, any one might lawfully ſwear 
that they are heretical, in the plain, obvious and 
ordinary ſenſe of the word: after what you have 
ſaid on the infallibility of the Pope, I might in- 
fer that you would ſwear it: but, I hope, you 
would not find one to follow you. 
But, Sir, in what Parliament, with the conſent of 
the Convocation, has the depofing doctrine been de- 
clared heretical? If you cannot clear this point, 
as I believe you never will, then that doftrine 
is not heretical, even in your own ſenſe of the 
word. To /uppoſe it heretical, becauſe the oath 
preſcribed by Parliament, has the term, is not 
enough; we muſt have a forma! deren that the 
doctrine is heretical, given by Parliament, with the 
conſent of the Convocation. The words of the 
Statute quoted by yourſelf are; * Or ſuch as ſhall 
© be ordered, judged, or determined to be hereſy, by 
„the high Court of Parliament, with the conſent 
« of the Clergy in their Convocation,” therefore 
even a declaration of Parliament without the conſent 
of the Convocation cannot make it hereſy. It is 
not then even legally heretical. 
I come now to the examination of the amended 
clauſe. In the oath it lands thus: That no 
« foreign Prince, Prelate, &c. hath, or ought to 
« have any civil juriſdiction or authority whatſo- 
ever within this realm, or any ſpiritual authority, 
power 
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« or juriſdiftion whatſoever within this realm, 
eee 
wich the independence, ſovereignty, laws or con- 
E 
« ecclebaſtical government thereof, as by law 
« bliſhed; or with the rights, liberties, perſons, 
or properties of the ſubjetia thereof.” In the pro- 
teſtation, to which you tell us it is altered, it is as 
follows: No Church, nor any Prelate, &c. hath, 
or ought to have any juriſdiktion or authority 
« whatſoever within this realm, that can direfly or 
«* indireftly affef, or interfere with the indepen. 
« dence, ſoverignty, laws, conſtitution, or govern- 
« ment thereof,” &c. as in the oath. When I 
wrote the Dialogue I did not notice the difference, 
becauſe I thought it would firike every one, on the 
ſlighteſt inſpeftion, that the ſenſe was tantamount 
in both the expreſſions. Does not, =o authority 
whatſoever, fay as much as, no civil or ſpiritual 
anthority whatſoever ? The Comminee's apyeal, p. 5. 
will ſet us right. The words (in the proteſtation) 
any and whatſoever, are ſurely tantamount to the 
words, any juri/Giion, ſperitual or temporal; in the 
oath. So that they meant no amendment in the ahke- 
ration, nor in faft is there any. All my objections 
therefore are ftill in full force againſt the pretended 
amendment, as you have not attempted to refute 
and eccleſiaſtical, ſo that the preſent oath is in ſenſe 
and ſubſtance exaAlly the ſame as before. 

2 

i of the over tempor, 
— "== 125 Chriſtian 
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Ania world: Be it fo. But as it evidently goes 
farther than it intended, and diſclaims alſo the rights 
of the primacy, which he holds from God alone, we 

cannot admit of it. 

But we have figned the proteſtation. We did 

fign it, with the preamble, which was faid to fix the 
meaning, with a number of aſſurances and explica- 
tions, to declare the preciſe ſenſe, in which we did 
fign it. The oath is now to be taken on its own 
intrinfic merits: it lands alone. You fay yourſelf, 
5. 9. Catholics at a diflance —— * could not but 
« obſerve that the form of the oath differed much 
« from that of the proteſtation; that for want of the 
« preamble it was become obſcure; that there was, 
in fine, an ambiguity of expreſſion,” &c. They 
conſidered the plain and obvious ſenſe of the words, 
and which the biſtory of the oath cannot alter. 
What pity! that we ſhould ever have figned any 
proteſt, in an explained ſenſe, which was to be 
transferred to an oath, which is to be taken in the 
obvious and ordinary ſenſe, in which it is worded ; 
and therefore independent of any explication, or 


The quotation from the Lovain Dodo, þ. 38. 
is hardly orthodox: It is not true, that the 
Church cannot ſubje the State to any reflraints or 
modifications. She can fubjeQt the State to the 
_ obſervance of her laws and cenſures: theſe may 
be ſevere reſtraints. The Lovain DofQtors were then 
five in number, ſent by the Emperor to teach his 
dofrines, not thoſe of the Church. Such they were 
declared, by the Cardinal Archbiſhop of Mechlin, 

in 
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in a Synodical examen of their principles. I have 
his accoun of this fynod, by me. The reit of the 
reaſoning on this head is a repetition of the Blue 
Book, refuted in the Dialogue. 

On the article of the oaths, p. 42. you labour 
hard to prove that this clauſe in the oath only refers 
to oaths between man and man, becauſe it has a 
reference to the accuſation lodged againſt us, that 
no oaths can bind us: and therefore muſt be under- 
ſtood in a civil ſenſe only, or it would be no anfwer 
to the objeflion, &c. Pray, Sir, did an anfwer 
never go beyond the objeftion? Did you never 
ſee or hear of an anſwer, which added much of 
extraneous matter to the queſtion ? Now, Sir, this 
is preciſely the caſe in debate between us. I con- 
tend that the anſwer, beſides what is neceſſary to 
ſatisfy the objeftion in its fulleſt extent, ſuperadds 
not only what is unneceſſary, but even what is 
evidently unlawful to advance; and this I prove 
from the plain, obvious and ordinary ſenſe of the 
anſwer: you contend that it muſt be underſtood of 
civil oaths only, becauſe the objeftion is ſtarted on 
that ground: thus you turn to the queſtion to find 
out the ſenſe of the anſwer. This may be neceſſary 
to find out the main objeR of both; but it will never 
prove that the anſwer does not ſay more than was 
neceſſary: nor will it prove that the unneceſſary 
part of it is not erroneous. This reaſoning will 
deſtroy the force of your arguments on every objec- 
tionable clauſe of the oath. You almoſt every 
where reaſon from what you ſuppoſe was meant; 
but ſcarce ever from the real import of the words. 


Ez But 
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poſed and granted, 1. that the oath, as it lands, 
abjures every power to diſpenſe in any oath whatſo- 
ever; 8. That oaths made & God are not com- 
in this cath, becauſe fuch oaths are vows ; 
. ſee the Commintee's appeal, p. 7. 1am aſhamed of 
the Bull. 3. That no power can diſpenſe, in any | 
oath between man and man, You, Sir, very un- 
wilely differ from your brethren in the two firſt 
points: and to ſupport your more abſurd 
accuſe me of gardling, to make the oath ſay what 
it does not fay. Whether I am rightly accuſed 
of garbling, or you of jumbling together things 
totally different, I leave to be determined, by any 
one, who has the leaſt recolleſtion of his Logic, 
This, at all events, is another ſpecimen of your vari. 
ations. I wonder bow the Committee can adopt 
your principles, or patroniſe your pamphlet, ſince 
it contains ſo many doftrines diametrically oppoſite 
to what they have, thus far, maintained. But 
error cannot be conſiſtent. | 
You aſk one queſtion, f. 43- and then retire in 
triumph: Were he (myſelf) as cager to abjure 
* the Pope's diſpenſing pawer over oaths made to 
* God alone, as he is poſitive that it is here abſurd; 
(I ſuppoſe this to be a typograpical error, and that 
in place of abſurd a term equivalent to exprefſed 
ſhould be inſerted) would he be fatisfied with the 
„ manner, in which he now ſuppoſes it to be 
* here exprefiſed.” Indeed, Sir, this is all of a 
piece with the reſt of your reaſoning. But to give 
you a direct anſwer, I will honeſtly tell you, that I 


ſhall ever be content with an univerſal negation, 
when 
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nenen 
— that you fool — 
culty about the matter. From my earlieſt acquain- 
tance with logic, I was taught and believed, that 
whoever faid, no man is an 4ſi. faid juſt 2s much, 
as he who faid, neither Peter, nor Paul, Sc. it an 
aſs; fo likewiſe he who ſays, no power on carth 
can diſpenſe with the obligation of any oath, ſays 
as much, though he ſays more, as he who ſays, no 
power on earth can diſpenſe in any oath made to God 
alone: for, Sir, a particular negative, is always in- 
cluded in its umverſal akernant. You force me to 
logic. 1 hare the f edition of the Blue Book, 
and all the Committee Divines to ſupport me in this 
particular. If they wiſh not to add to the number 
of variations already hinted at, they will ſupport 
But, Sir, in regard of oaths, I have not done 
with you; you unequivocally deny every diſpenſing 
power in any oath between man and man. Indeed, 
in this, you conſiſtently agree with your predeceſſors 
of the ſame ftamp; becauſe all ſuch oaths are cinil. 
I had mentioned, in the Dialogue, p. 54. a very 
wacivil oath extorted by fraud or violence, and 
bad aſſerted, that although the tie of juſtice was done 
away, by the means employed to extort the oath ; 
yet the religious obligation contrafled thereby, if 
any is contratted, which muſt be the caſe when the 
oath is valid, could not be looſed but by diſpen- 
ſation. In this, Sir, I have done nothing, but 
barely explain the univerſal dofirine of the Catholic 
aan. 4 
ou 
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You have not attempted to anſwer me; but have 
throughout ſuppoſed me in the wrong. We knew 
what the Blue Book had faid before; and indeed, 
it is expreſſed in clearer and. more expreſſive terms 
than the ſecond edition of it: but you only repeat it. 
ſtead of anſwering them, you faintly re- aſſert 
the erroneous doftrince contained in it, without 
proof, or explication, or anſwer. 

You do not attempt to juſtify the oath in the two 
articles of ab/olution at the will of a prieft, and not 
keeping faith with heretics, &c. You might here 
with equal juſtice, have accuſed me of garbling to 
make the oath ſay what it does not ſay. For where- 
as the oath ſays, heretic or infidel, I have only ex- 
trated the word :nfidel, p. g2. becauſe I allow of no 
breach of faith with heretics ; but conſcious of the 
fallacy of your own reaſoning ; feeling that he who 
denied a breach of faith with znjfide! or heretic, 
denied it to be lawful with either, even ſeparately 
taken; you therefore paſs over whatever I have 
faid, without notice; as you have allo done the 
greateſt part of the Dialogue. I conclude then, 
you could not anſwer jt. 

I have already noticed the dangerous doctrine 
you hald out from page 45. concerning the ſenſe, in 
which you are ready to abjure the infallibility of the 
Pope: I ſhall only add here, that if the falſe notions 
you to renounce and abjure it, ia the plain, obvious, 
h in 
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in that /en/e only, in which they have erroneouſly cos -· 
ceived it; you might equally abjure 27an/ubſlantiation, 
or any other Catholic tenet, which they bave equal. 
ly repreſented in odious and pernicious colours, 
That is; I abjure all the errors and miſchicfs attri- 
 butedio the doctrine, but not the doBivine itfelf; al. 
jure the doctrine itſelf, on account of theſe ſuppoſed 
errors. This doctrine, Sir, is evidently founded on 
* quivocation and mental reftriftion, which is alſo 
abjured by the oath. I will only add, that I as fin- 
cerely abjure and deteſt this your doctrine as I do 
that of Luther; and in this I have the whole Ca- 
tholic world with me. 
Before I take my leave, I will tell you, that we 
hear fron the friends of the Committee, that they 
_ are determined to bring the Bill into Parliament, in 
the enſuing Sefton. Then let thoſe take the oath 
who can, and the reſt may take their chance. We 
have heard members of the Commintee declare their 
fatisfaftion, on refleQting on the preſent critical and 
dangerous fituation of our affairs; adding, the pre- 
fent oath will ſhew who are Pas; and thoſe who 
dare au themfelves ſuck, let them ſuffer according 
to the laws, as they deſerve. They have been filent 
fince the lay, of the gd of February: At the 
General Meeting in May, they declined entering 
onthe debate; on a motion of thanks for their ju- 
dictous exertions in the Catholic cauſe. Three Gen- 
tlemen preſent objefted to the motion; becauſe 
they thought that the exertions of the Committee 
were 


= 
the authority of our paſtors; have brought us to 
the fatal dilemma of renouncing our religion, or of 
being ſligmatized as diſaffefied ſubjefts: they have 
ſown the ſeeds of a ſchiſm among us, which will in- 
evitably end in a feparation from the Catholic 
Church: ſuch exertions can hardly be ſtiled juds- 
ciouss However thoſe Gentlemen were not ſuſſered 
to proceed ; but were told that the oath was out of 
the queſtion. This may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the 
freedom of debate allowed at their meetings, We 
may ſuppoſe, that, as the queſtion had been finally 
decided, in their General Council of the gd of Febru- 
ary, they would not ſuffer it to be debated a fecond 
time. In theſe circumfſlances can we confcienti- 
ouſly ſuffer ourſelves to be guided, by thoſe, who 
have thus exerted themſelves? Are we to forget that 
we can read, and implicitly truſt to the forced ex- 
plications of common language ? Shall we lay aſide 
our divinity, and begin to ſtudy it again upon diffe- 
rent principles ? Shall we ſubmit to take, for our 
maſters and teachers, laymen and lawyers? We have 
indeed heard much boaſting of the privileges of 
common ſenſe, and much declamation againſt theo- 
work of the Reformation, projefted in Germany, 
Hungary and France, as well as in England. But 
1. That common ſenſe is the laſt tribunal to decide 
on the religion of Chvid; which is not true. 2. That 
———— F< 
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much confidence: but as it came chiefly from a 
quarter, where a more dangerous ſtudy has made 
deep and laſting impreſſions, we may ſuppoſe that 
this will not be taken upon credit. | 

I ſhall here take leave of pamphlet. 
rr 
View. Jt is not your fault if you have been de- 
ceived in certain facts, by unfaithful memoirs. But, 
Sir, you ſhould have reviewed your arguments ; for 
I will aver that I never read a pamphlet fo replete 
with fallacy. A friend of mine, and your's too, 
3 

made 
« Mr. Reeve, who onght never to Cy 
= opinion I entertained of 
As I have not the honour of 

ax A your acquaintance, 
as levelled at your publication, not at your perſon. 
You, Sir, have, till now, juſtly enjoyed a conſide- 
rable reputation even as a writer. I have dipped 
May yeu long continue to exkibe theie landebve ex. 
ertions, in the caule of religion. One thing is yet 
wanting, and which we have a right to expeRt from 
you; you poſlels a conkderable ſhare of the Com- 
mittee's confidence ; you vouch for their docility; 
then, Sir, exert yourſelf for the fake of peace, per- 
ſuade them to join with the Biſhops, and leaye them 
wmeke foch abeoutions as they hall „ 
Write 


L 8 J 
Write to the leaders among them; tell them, in the 
language of an orthodox. old miſſionary, that they 


are in duty bound to ſubmit to their paſtors, appoint. 
ed by legal authority ; tell them, that they muſt not 
pretend to cite them before a Lay-Council; they muſt 
not bully them, nor out-vote them by a ſhew of 
againſt them, in docirinal points, of which they only 
are competent judges. Tell them to point out 
what they wiſh to have couched, in the oath, and 
then leave the wording of it to the Biſhops. That, 
if they can not get theſe alterations accepted, the 
cauſe muſt be dropped for the preſent, for the ſake 
ol peace; and that a ſchi/m otherwiſe inevitable, is 
a far greater evil, than all the penal laws. If they 
hear you, you will gain your brethren; if not, you 
will then ſee that they have deceived you: and that 
their proteſtations are only made to enſnare. 


I am, Rav. Sin, 


With due N.. &c, 
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